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Orchard Management. 


In recent cori 


ible has been sail about the pre- 

iecay of apple trees, and compari- 
= have en instituted going to show 
es planted by the early settlers 
fruit better and longer 
In fact 
ly decay of orchards in this country, 


rished and bore 


hose more recently set out. 


= become quite 


ny fruit-growers, 


and the complaint to 


Xtent appears to be well founded. 
rs 


spect to the difference between early 





’ lanted orchards. we suspect 
he principal cause is to be found in 
ent condition of the soil. Our 


rs planted trees upon virgin soils 
hich had been gathering fertility from 
the 

that they took deep root and laid broad 


se of ages, and 


consequence 


foundations; our ancestors also set- 
| upon the hilis-sides and planted their 
is there where they had good drain- 
inall important requisité in success- 
ling. 


inage is doubtless one of the chief 





{ the early decay of orchards. 


es will not send their roots into 
that during fall and spring, is 
ted with water and if roots do tind 
way here, generally killed 
frozen during the winter or being 
Lhy the next spring's saturation. 


thus confined to the range 


they are 


surface soil. andin seasons of drouth 
will be insufficient 
two extremes of dryness above 
wl water below, is it any wonder that the 

sdie? It therefore, 
t trees upon land having a wet sub- 
onsiderable portion of the year, 


moisture, and be- 


is poor economy, 





t tirst thoroughly draining it. 
i use of the earky decay of or- 
ls may be found in the exhaustion of 


the soils in which they are platted. The 


may be in fair condition for crops, 
hen the trees are planted. but the fault 
sin the subsequent treatment. In the 


rests, the il ili gather fertility while 
<uppo 


svlis Wi 
Y the 


= which they bear. but it is because the 


t to immense growth of 


ves fall and decay upon the places where 
wight. annually gathering fertilizing 
tunees from the air and transferring 
i to the soils: nor is the soil exhausted 
the production of large quantities of 
the other hand, orchards are 
unsheltered. and the 


winds carry away the leaves as they fall, 


On 


1} 


nerally autumn 


hing the trees of allthe benefits of their 
r foliage and returning no compen- 
the soil for what has been drawn 


Hin 
tion to 
ut. ive 

i large crop of fruit is borne, the pro- 


ry year also, or every alternate 


inction of which is very exhausting to the 
il Under these circumstances and where 
ror scarcely anything is returned to 


wonder that such 





1. is it a matter of 
ds become prematurely old and fail 
ike returns adequate to the use of the 


orcha 
Tom 
land th ‘Vy occupy ? 

The exhaustion produced by the growth 
I i i gely of the mineral sub- 
soil. 


the especially the potash 


es of 
nl the phosphates. Nitrogenous sub- 
s are but little demanded in tree 


owth, but in the production of fruit they 
as they are the flesh 


very ¢ ssential. 
roducing principles in all fruits. A knowl 
ve of these facts is essential to the pro- 
atment of orchard 
dressing should be applied with care and 


It follows therefore, that where 


tr grounds, and 


judgment. 

potash and phosphates are exhausted 
make little or no 
srowth, and where there is an insufficient 
<upply of organic matter, the fruit will be 
imperfect and will fall from the tree pre- 
The for orchards 
hould combine all the elements of growth 
and development of tree and fruit. and if 


in the tree can 


soil. the 


maturely, dressing 


compost manure is used. care should be 
taken in mixing it, to have all the required 
substances and in Que proportion. | Wood 
ashes will supply the potash and bones 


ground or dissolved, the phosphates, and 
well rotted stable 
organic matter. 


manure will furnish the 
Careful plowing of or- 
chard grounds that have long been sward- 
ed over, will increase their fertility by let- 
ting in the air and sunlight, the combined 
action of which by the aid of the rain, will 
unlock the elements of fertility which have 
hitherto remained dormant. 

We remember of an orchard whose trees 
were of large size in the days of our boy- 
hood, but it then bore bountifully almost 


every year. It was upon a hillside and 
was well drained so that there was no 


trouble with too much water in the sub- 
soil, But in process of time, from lack of 
proper care and dressing. this old orchard 
began to fail of its usual bountiful crop of 
fruit. the trees began to look rough and 
scraggy, and a portion of the top of almost 
every tree died. It had not been plowed 
for many years, and had annually yielded 
Finally it yielded so lit- 
to cut 


i crop of grass. 
tle fruit that the owner 
down the trees which only ‘‘cumbered the 
vround,.” but as it had come to produce but 


was about 


little grass, he concluded to make a hog 
pasture of it, and one spring, turned into 
it quite a number of swine. During the 
summer, these animals in the pursuit of 
over almost 
and the 


“rubs and grass roots, rooted 


the entire surface of the orchard, 
very next year, to the surprise of the own- 
erand everybody familiar with the pre- 
vious history of the orchard, it produced a 
good crop of apples, the first in a dozen or 
Nearly two thousand years 
ago, in Palestine, they knew what treat- 
nent to prescribe for a tree which failed to 
bear fruit; it was to “dig about it and dung 
it,” and this is the proper treatment to-day. 

In manuring trees, a common mistake is 
to place the dressing close around the trunk 
of the tree, forgetting the fact that the ab- 
sorbents by which nutrition must be taken 
up, are at the extremities of the roots. It 
is a well known fact that in an evenly bal- 
anced tree, the roots will have nearly the 
sume spread as the top, and with this fact 
in view, mistakes in dressing will not be 
likely to be made. After the manure has 
been properly spread, the ground should 
be cultivated with a shallow tilth, or at 


any rate, the manure should be plowed un- 
der. If the ground is not cultivated, the 
trees should be mulched over the entire 
surface occupied by the roots, in order to 
preserve uniform moisture and relieve the 
absorbents from the effects of drouth. No 
better use can be made of wood ashes than 
to place them above the roots of fruit trees, 
mixed with finely ground bone, 


ore years, 


As | 


( spondence to this _— 


2 common complaint | 





Good ws. Bad Husbandry. 


Ina recent conversation with Mr. H. C. 
surleigh who, as is already known to our 
| readers, spent a considerable portion of the 
| past year among the English farmers, he 
spoke of the great contrast between Eng- 
jlish and American agriculture, and the 
comparison of the two systems is not at 
allin our favor. Indeed, the difference is 
so great that the most casual observer could 
not fail to notice it, and to a man of Mr. 
Burleigh’s experience in farming, the con- 
trast must have been indeed marked. Care- 
less farming, at the present time, may be 
said to be a trait peculiar to the American 
farmer, a trait which foreigners at once 
notice when visiting us, and one which 
they do not hesitate to speak and write 
about on their return home. 

England is small in area but contains an 
immense population which is largely sup- 
ported, in favorable seasons, by the pro- 
ducts of her soil, and in order to effect 
this, not a foot of land is allowed to lay 
waste, but each and every portion is laid 
under contribution to assist in feeding the 








| 
| 
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vast multitude of the population. Every 
bushel of grain and roots and everything 


| beside that the soil is capable of producing, 


is laboriously and patiently drawn out, and 
no means of replenishing and enriching the 
soil. is left neglected. How strongly does 
this differ from the system of the average 
American farmer? Not only square feet, 
but square rods and even square acres, are 
found on almost ¢very farm, which produce 
little or nothing, and much of that which 
is cultivated does not produce half of what 
it is capable of producing with proper fer- 
tilization and clean cultivation. 

In English agriculture there is a system- 
atic rotation of crops which occupies sev- 
eral years, while but little attention is paid 
to this important matter in this country. 
The same kind of crop is often found grow- 
ing here, upon the same field, for several 
years in succession, and when attempts at 
rotation are made, they are seldom con- 
ducted in even an approximately scientific 
manner. In some of the densely populat- 
ed countries of Europe, soil is actually car- 
ried from the low grounds and placed up- 
on ledges to form a soil for cultivation. 
while in New England, even in the oldest 
and best cultivated portions, acres and 
acres are allowed to remain comparatively 
unproductive. It may be answered that 
we are not obliged to resort to such a clean 
and careful system of agriculture, on ac- 
count of the large extent of our arable 
lands and our comparatively sparse popu- 
lation. all of which is true enough: but 
this ean be no excuse for loose and slip- 
shod farming. ‘Too many farmers are de- 
sirous of continually extending their ter- 
ritory until they actually become “land 
poor.” Land which pays no profit is only 
a damage to the farmer, because it must 
pay taxes, and annually adds so much to 
the wrong side of the ledger. The farm- 
er who undertakes to cultivate more land 
than he can cultivate well, is obliged to go 
over it ina slip-shod manner. and the net 
profit of his labor is greatly reduced there- 
rv. 

A prevalent fault with American farm- 
ing, and one about which too much cannot 
be said. is the failure to raise upon a given 
area what the soil is capable of producing, 
and the entire system is generally at fault. 
The land is rarely well plowed, scarcely 
ever half fertilized and almost never clean- 
ly cultivated, and the result is that not 
more than half a full crop is generally 
realized. Under the stimulus of certain 
special premiums offered last year, some 
very fine crops of wheat and corn were 
produced in this State, and does any one 
suppose that the premium wheat and corn 
cost any more per bushel to the producer 
than an ordinary crop would have cost? 
We have no idea that it cost as much, and 
the persons who produced these fine crops 
were the gainers by their efforts, leaving 
the premiums they received out of the 
question: and besides, the land was put in 
What 
our farmers need to learn, and to teach 


splendid condition for other crops. 


them was the great object of offering spec- 
ial premiums, is that good farming pays 
better than poor and that the net profit of 
one acre may be greater than that of sev- 
eral, the difference depending alone upon 
the method of cultivation. 

When only forty bushels of corn is raised 
upon an acre of plowed land, the cost per 
bushel is probably not far from seventy- 
five cents, while, when the yield is eighty 
bushels, the cost of production will not ex- 
ceed sixty cents per bushel, some say fifty. 
At eighty-five cents per bushel, a fair price 
for home-raised corn, the net profit on’ 
forty bushels to the acre, would be about 
four dollars, while on eighty bushels to 
the acre. it would amount to twenty dol- 
lars, or as some say, twenty-eight dollars. 
These figures are intended to be only ap- 
proximately correct, but they are near 
enough to show that good husbandry pays 
much better than poor. 


~*®> 


The Successful Farmer. 








An ancient philosopher remarked that 
‘he who expected to succeed as a farmer 
should unite activity to reflection, to ex- 
perience and to all necessary knowledge,” 
and there is much of truth in this state- 
ment. The experience of the past and 
present go to prove that in none of the occu- 
pations of life, is a more varied and exten- 
sive knowledge required than in that of 
agriculture. To be a thorough farmer and 
to be able to manage the business of farm- 
ing in the best manner, an acquaintance 
with most of the natural and chemical 
sciences is not only desirable, but indispen- 
sable. We are aware that there are many 
successful farmers who do not possess this 
scientific knowledge, farmers who have 
learned the art of tilling the soil from ex- 
perience and from what has been taught 
them by their fathers, but this knowledge 
is not scientific and exact and in their daily 
and yearly routine of business, questions 
are continually presenting themselves 
which they cannot solve. Some farmers 
are so vain as to think they have learned 
all there is to be known of their business, 
and sneer at scientific or as they call it in 
derision, ‘‘book-farming,” but it is .a fact, 
nevertheless, that no man can achieve com- 
plete success in agriculture unless he pos- 
sesses a knowledge of the science as well 
as the art. 

The farmer lives ina grand labratory, 
and should be able to influence or control 
many of the operations that are constantly 
going on around him; and to accomplish 





this he must have a knowledge of the pro- 


Fof all kinds will be 


cesses required. Insects, plants and ani- 
mals are continually around and before 
him, and the habits of one, the structure 
and qualities of another and the physiology 
of the third, should be understood by him. 
in order on the one hand to avoid damage, 
and on the other to secure profit. He 
must have not only an inclination to the 
profession, but he must be strongly at- 
tached to it, and if he has been brought up 
to the observation and practice of farming. 
he will be quite sure to succeed, provided 
the basis of necessary knowledge has been 
laid broad and deep; without the latter he 
may get a living and lay by something, but 
the highest results cannot be reached. 
Farming, for a long period, was regard- 


ed asan occupation fit only for those | 


who could do nothing else, and the odium 
which, during the feudal ages, rested upon 
the English serf, and which still attaches 
to the ignorant boor of Russia, is not en- 
tirely gone out of the minds of many when 
they think of the cultivation of the soil. 
But times have greatly changed and farm- 
ing as well as farmers have changed with 
them. The most honorable the most use- 
fuland the most independent of men, is 
the well informed farmer who cultivates 
his own soil, and enjoys the blessings that 
health, competence and intelligence are 
sure to bestow. It is to this higher plane 
of farm life that we would invite the in- 
telligent young farmers of Maine; do not 
be content to follow in the ruts of your 
ancestors who were noble men and true. 
but whose opportunities for obtaining a 
knowledge of their profession: were con- 
fined to the traditions of their fathers, 
largely a confused mass of superstition 
and error, and their own limited experience. 
The almanac was their rade mecum, and the 
place of the moon in the zodiac, must be 
ascertained to be favorable before any 
farm labor of importance could be under- 
taken. But we have advanced beyond that 
and the “signs” are for the most part dis- 
regarded by the farmer in the performance 
of his work; other important advances 
have been made, but we are still far from 
that degree of perfection in our business 
which it should be the ambition of every 
intelligent farmer to attain. 
——+-oe—__ - ——— 


Hon. George Brown. 





The Toronto Globe and Canada Farmer 
came to us last week dressed in mourning 
for the death of its founder and managing 
editor, Hon. George Brown, which occur- 
red May 9th, from the effect of a pistol 
wound received about six weeks before at 
the hands ofa discharged employe. The 
deceased was born in Edinburgh. Scotland, 
Nov. 28,1818. In early manhood he came 
to New York and was at first a contribu- 
tor to the Allion, a newspaper published 
in the interests of the British population. 
He soon after established the British Chron- 
icle as the organ of the Scottish population 
of the United States. In 1843, he went to 
Canada and founded the Toronto (lobe, the 
first number of which appeared March 5, 
1844, From a small beginning he had built 
up the Globe into its present undoubted 
position as the leading newspaper in the 
Dominion, and excelled in size, enterprise 
and ability by few public journals here or 
abroad. As a statesman, he had been for 
years the leader of the Liberal party, and 
has perhaps exerted a wider influence than 
any other man that Canada has brought out 
always creditably to his country and him- 
self. 

About the year 1853 he purchased a 
considerable tract of land where the vil- 
lage of Bothwell, in the county of Kent, 
now stands. He cleared it of its wood. 
erected saw mills and other works, and a 
station of the Great Western Railway was 
established upon it. By frequent pur- 
chases he made up this estate to five thou- 
sand acres, and there he commenced form- 
ing his herd of Shorthorns. In process of 
time it was sold to a company to sink pe- 
troleum wells; he then purchased what is 
now known as the Bow Park property, and 
entered more largely on the production of 
his favorite breed of cattle. He was un- 
doubtedly moved to enter upon this work 
by a belief that he would aid in the devel- 
opment of Ontario agriculture by the in- 
troduction of the best breeds of cattle in 
large numbers, but he loved farming for 
its own sake, and was never so happy as 
when walking through the cattle sheds, or 
roaming through the fields and copses of 
Bow Park with his children. Although 
city born and bred, he is said by those 
capable of forming an opinion to have been 
as good a judge of the points of cattle as 
any of his rivals, and he was successful as 
a breeder. He was many years in office 
and at the time of his death was a member 
of the Senate. 

Nicest lecsittialinas 


Notes. 





The present indications are that fruits 
very abundant this 
seasons, all over the country. Of course 
they are liable to be more or less injured 
by late spring frosts or drouth, but the 
present outlook is certainly very good. 
Strawberries are looking finely and farther 
south where they have ripened, the crop 
is abundant. Apple trees have blossomed 
very fully in the west and south and also 
in New England. : 

A correspondent at Putnam county, Flor- 
ida, closes a brief business note to us as 
follows: ‘All things considered, farming 
in the woods of Aroostook pays better 
than in Florida. I only wish that I had 
gone there three years ago, before I came 
here; another year I make a change.” 


The Kennebee Agricultural Society of- 
fers the following special premiums for 
the year 1880: On Indian Corn—best acre, 
$8; 2d best acre, $5; 3d best acre, $3. On 
Dairy Cows—best lot not less than four 
animals, $8; 2d best lot, $5; 3d best lot, 
$3. 

Mr. Joseph L. Perry of Litchfield, is a 
veteran grafter of fruit trees, having been 
engaged in the business during every graft- 
ing season for over twenty-five years. 
This spring, he has set in the towns of 
Litchfield and West Gardiner, more than 
six thousand cions. 


A farmer in Iowa estimates that the prof- 
it of raising one two-year old short horn 
steer for market is equal to that on eigh- 
teen scrub steers which have to be kept 
three years or more before they are salable. 


Charles Milliken, Esq., the popular land- 
lord of the Augusta House, has leased the 
Augusta trotting park for three years. The 





track will be put in good coadition. 
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Communications, 











For the Maine Farmer. 


What one Maine Town has Done. 


It is said by some of our Maine people af- 
ter they have left the State, that Maine is 
a poor desolate part of the world, not hard- 
ly fit for human beings to live in. They 
say also that the dwellers, as well as their 
dwelling places are poverty-pinched. Many 
rate other New England States with Maine. 
in this respect. Now Iam going to give 
you some statistics—a portion of the items 
of which have been gathered from recol- 
lection; other portions being results of es- 
timation, which will show that Maine. so 
far, has been a good State in which to 
make a home, whether the object be to ac- 
cumulate wealth, get an education or se- 
cure comfort and happiness. Our farmers. 
or nearly all of them, own the soil they 
cultivate; while *‘out west,” as it is called. 
only a small proportion of the tillers 
of the soil, have full titles to the lands oc- 
cupied by themselves. For instance, take 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. More than 
half the farms are under mortgages, many 
so heavy that they will never be lifted. 
The question arises here—whence has come 
the money to obtain these mortgages’ An- 
swer—from New England, Maine having 
contributed her full share. If you wish to 
go further west, cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains into California; and ttere you will 
find tenants generally working upon farms 
which others own. They either rent 
out, or if nominal purchasers, like their 
neighbors farther east, hold 
burdensome claims. The difference 





right {over $1000 to missionary 


them under ; to 
be- | $20,000 went into railroads and then by the 





The Proud Bira of America. _ 


zer Hinckley, 500. Albert Pease, 300, 
George W. Esty. 2000. J. D. Esty, 1000, 
Josiah F. Preseott. 5000, Dr. Josiah Pres- 
vott. 1000, George Smith, 1000, 
Partridge, $700. William and Seth Kempton, 
1, Daniel Orr, 1500, Melzer Bray and 
sons, 3000, Stephen Sawyer, 500. Levi 
Bailey and sons, 2000. John and Daniel 
Lufkin, G00. Seth Billington and sons, 600, 
Lewis and Daniel Fish, 500. Total amount, 
3253.100, 

We find that the amount carried west is 
one hundred and eleven thousand one hun- 
dred dollars (111,100,) on this amount it is 
fair to allow interest for the average time 
since it was carried, which would tripple 
the original sum $333,300. The value taken 
elsewhere is two hundred and ‘fifty-three 
thousand one hundred dollars (253,100.) 
reckoning this to double by interest we 
have $482.400. The two sums put togeth- 
er make, $927,200. How does that tell for 
the small town of Phillips, away in the 
back woods and among the mountains, 
snow-clad nearly half the year? A town 
where the bridges across the Sandy River 
and its branches cost 8500 per annum. 
(The damage by the great freshet of 1869, 
was estimated at $100,000. This within the 
limits of that single town.) In addition to 
freshets. mention might be made of tires of 
which there have been very destructive 
ones, yet. in spite of all disastcrs the town 
stands. lives and thrives and sends off its 
sons and daughters to people and enrich 
other towns and ‘States all over the Union. 
Much money besides the above mentioned 
has been sent out of town: one family gave 
purposes and 
much more by others to the same, and also 
institutions of education; more than 


tween this and the other western States is, | help of three other small towns we built a 


that here the fee is in a class of propri-| railroad to our place costing $100,000, 
| etors termed “land sharks.” jalso have a Savings and National Bank; 


‘To prove that there has been a continued | 


draft upon Maine, both fur men and mon- 
ey. I will go back to 1816, the “cold sea- 
son,” taking into account one town—the 
little town of Phillips. in Franklin county, 
containing at this date only 1400 inhabi- 
tants. I will give the names of parties that 
left the place for “the west” and other 
parts; also the amount of money and oth- 
er property carried with them. The first 
emigration distemper which sent the peo- 
ple away was the “Ohio fever” and the 
folowing farmers went: 

eter, John and Moses Dudley, with 
$1000, Moses, Seth, Henry and Daniel Gree- 
ley, 2000, Benjamin and Josiah ‘Tuffts, 3,- 
500, Nathaniel and Thomas Jordan, 700, 
Samuel Church, 500, John Eastman, 300, 
Stevens’ Family, 700, Mr. Osborn and Mr. 
toberts 300, Stephen Blanchard, 500, Josiah 
John and Thomas Whitney, 1500. Eliot 
Latham, 6000. Marshall and Goodhue, 
1000, Deacon Hardy, 500. John Kane and 
Father, 600. Moses Goff. 200. Perkins and 
son, 500. ‘Total amount of property, $23.- 
000. So much for 1816 and Ohio. Later, 
about 1835, and even before that time, the 
people kept moving off; but at this time. 
the Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota. epi- 
demic began in earnest. First, Moses 
Clough, a blind man and family was sent 
to Wisconsin by help of the town; soon af- 
ter, he was followed by many of his friends 
and relatives from his neighborhood, as 
follows: 

Daniel and Zach. Clough, $1200. Moses 
and Zach. Cook, 600, Jvel Whitney and 
Sons, 25000, Moses Sherburne. 15,000. 
James Towle, 20,000, H. B. Luther and 
Moses Lufkin, 1800, Mr. Bowles, 1000, Ca- 
leb, John, William and B. C. Sylvester. 
4500, James Humphrey, 500, James Heath, 
600, James, Samuel and Josiah Whitney. 
600, William Whitney and son, 1200, Col. 
and Benjamin Baker. 600, Winslow and 
Hattel Braley, 500, Daniel Robbins, 5000, 
Daniel Smith, 1000, John Mayall. 1500, 
William Whiting and Harrison Butler, 
1500, John W. Selden and Apollas Keen, 
2800, Daniel Marston, 1500, J. W. Fair- 
banks, 700,G. W. and Leonard Plaisted. 
1500, George Kennedy, 300, Charles Hew- 
ey, 100, Frank Judkins, 500, William Soule. 
2000, Alonzo and Lorenzy Stevens, 500, 
Mrs. Susannah Smith, 1000.°S. 8. Lambert, 


5000, Samuel Williams, 300, John Wil- 
liams, 300, Thomas Gross and Elisha 
Gross, 1000. Kate Blanchard, 1500. Total 


amount, $111,100. List of men who went 
to various parts of the country : 

Dr. J. L. Blake and J. A. Linscott, $3000. 
Joshua, Nathaniel, Caleb, Joseph, James, 
Wesley, James and Daniel G. T. Blake, 
7500, Hamilton Record, 1000, Jacob Book- 
er, 1500, James, Samuel and Josiah Trask. 
3500, Samuel Phenix. 1000, W. H. and 
Theodore Josslyn, 15,000, Ralph Butler. 
10,000, Alonzo Bullen, 1000, Benjamin Bul- 
len, 4000. Amos 8. King, 500, Peasley and 
Daniel Hoyt, 4000, Misses Ann and Jane 
Hoyt, 2000, Mrs. Salina Hoyt, 2000. Dr. 
G. W. Eveleth, 1000, Doct F. M. Eveleth. 
1000, Miss Curtis Eveleth, 500, Mrs. Mina 
Burns, 1000,G. W. Wheeler, 20.000, A. H. 


| Bonney, 3000, Simeon Lowell, 1000, Increase 


and Ebnezer Richardson, 32000, R. H. Lan- 
ders, 3000, Erastus Foster, 1000, Ichabod 
Foster and son, 1000, Theophelus 8. H. 
Smith, 200, Charles S. and John Church, 
4000, John Church 2d, 1000, H. W. Dow, 
500, J. C. Dolman, 1000, Isaac M. Wood, 
500, Thomas and Darius Aspinwall, 1000. 
Riley Aspinwall, 100, Walter Sprague and 
sons, 3500, W. Spragues’ daughters, 1000 
John Goodwin, 2000, Caleb Sprague, 1000. 


N. K. Hammond, 1500, Jessie Ladd, 300, 


Peter Haynes, 1500, Ira HH. Plaisted, 5000, 
Merchant, and Samuel Philbrick, 6000, 
Dr. H. A. Barrows, 1000, Moses Harris, 
1,000 Dr. J. M. Houghton, 25.000, Col. Dyer, 
& Son, 6000, Dr. Stanley, 6000. E. Whitney. 
$15.00, John Jacobs, 500, Levi Barlow and 
Albert Stevens, 500, Col. B. F. Eastman and 
sons. 5000, Guy Howard, 1000, James Ba- 
ker, 5000, Jacob Stinchfield, 2000, Reuben 
Hardy, 1500, David Lord and son, 2000, 
Seth 





We 


the stock of the latter $50,000 was all taken 
in one day. Phillips, home of my child- 
hood and Maine my sturdy native State, 
I love ye well, although I left ye for a sea- 
son, I will see ye again soon. 

Soquel, Cal, SEWARD DILL. 

~o 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Some Breeds of Horses. 

There has been much recent discussion 
as to what horse we shall breed. Demand 
and prices will regulate or give direction to 
the particular stock which will bring the 
most cash. Had we the brood mare, pos- 
sibly the Percheron could be bred with 
protit, but with our present foundation, the 
large, strong stock that develops the coach 
and stylish, elegant. carriage horse of great 
speed, is the breed which will bring the 
most money. Where is there a horse of 
fullage for this purpose more beautiful 
than Mambrino King. The Russian trot- 
ter, Sobol. shows a more lofty spirit. but 
the former is the horse with the best form, 
a quality which we must not ignore. if we 
would have a trotter, or arace of horses 
that the masses of them will trot. The 
Stallion, Woodford Chief, is another speci- 
men of beauty. usefulness and speed. 
Pasacas is another of the Kentucky horses 
whose form and breeding we admire—how 
fortunate it is for us that two lines of stout 
horses have unrivaled speed, for they are. 
and will be bred extensively in the future. 


While we exterminated our Messenger line | 
of horses. New York and Kentucky. seized | H. Cobb of Poland was chosen to secure | 
and bred the best of the two great lines of; a place where farmers could store their | 


Mambrino and Hambletonian. And they 
to-day are reaping a rich harvest from 
grand horses. [ will not use the term fine, 
for that seems to be more applicable to the 
delicate and less useful thoroughbred. Our 


State is to-day drawing stock to improve | any farmers in Androscoggin county or | 


on the Knox, and our efforts are a success 
in size and form, if not in speed at present; 
persons are praising and using Onward at 
China, for the above reasons; his dam be- 
ing by Gideon; the Roe horse at Canaan, 
with all his faults, is now a favorite from 
the same facts: and no small stock horse 
can stop the stream moving in that direc- 
tion. After Gideon putin an appearance 
here, then came a Mambrino to Togus; he 
was a good colored colt, tall, with nice 
back, quarters and thighs, which gave him 
a splendid stride; we could see that Genius 
had a hand in his breeding so that when he 
died there was a loss to the State. Then 
Constellation’s cards were circulated, and 
we feared the Morgan cross had dwarfed 
him and his get somewhat, but on seeing 
him we found him the grand horse we had 
wished to see in the State. His get too 
were all level made. without the disagreea- 
ble camel humps on their backs, or twists 
in their fore legs, leaving their action pure, 
so there will be no call for boots; and the 
size of the stock was large. But among 
all the horses the writer has yet met Al- 
mont Burton stands first, in form and finish, 
with quality to match;.when ripened off 
by age he must rival Mambrino. Patchen, 
or any of the horses mentioned above. I 
have looked upon a colt dropped to Gen. 
Withers, dam by Gilbreth Knox, at the 
Highland Farm stable of J. A. and E. A. 
Cilley; the colt is a fac simile of his sire, 
and shows what the stallion can do, also 
what we can expect of him as a sire. 
Fairfield. I. S. MCFARLAND. 
——____ - +o 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Brace Up 


This isa matter of fact for it must be 
done. Here we are in debt; yes more 
than that. our farms are run out by misu- 
sage, endeavoring to live a little easier than 
we have years before ; but this is a mistake ; 
the test mistake our farmers ever made 
has been in trying to to get along without 
working. We should work, we should 
spend all our spare time in trying to im- 
prove and enrich our lands. 
ble because our farms will not produce as 
much as 
cause of 
bet what 





the 
it? It is just aa plain as the 
the cause ls. You have 


T¥aniel | 


e all grum- 
ought to; now what is the 


|have your fast horses and nice carriages, 
and sell off your stock and hay, raise po- 
tatoes and hire everything done. You 
may work a few days and spend the rest of 
your time in riding around. How can you 
expect to keep your farms in good cultiva- 
tion by going on in this manner. I will ex- 
plain to you how one-half of this comes 
about; itis by some man that is able to 
live without working and can hire his work 
done and can afford to keep a good team 
and ride when he pleases; this would be all 
well enough if only such men would do 
this but it does not stop here; there will be 
another man a little poorer that thinks he 
ought to drive and live in just as good 
style as the first, when another still poorer 
gets the same idea into his head and’so on 
down until some will put everything they 
have into ateam. his is very frequently 
seen among young. unmarried men and it 
costs alla man canearn. [ am glad that 
no old horse, dog, watch nor old gun, ever 
had any charm for me. Still, [Tam _ but 
twenty-three years of age. and may be lost 
yet, but Lhope not. It will probably be 
hard for the people to take much stock in 
what I write as lam nothing but a_ boy. 
still, all of this is true. If we will just try 
and brace up and work three hours, where 
we have worked one before, it will not take 
long before we can pay our debts, and 
when this is done, we shan’t feel as though 
we had got to move out of townon account 
of debts. Now all the way that I know of 
to bring our farms back where they ought 
to be, so we can be proud of them, is to 
stock up with cattle and sheep; let the fast 
horses go to the old nick; they are the 
greatest curse we have to contend with in 
regard to farming. It is well enough to 
keep two or three work horses. but the man 
that keeps fast horses is foolish; nothing 
will drive a man off his farm quicker if he 
follows it up long F. CHurcn. 








Grange WH 


ntelligence. 

KENNEBEC COUNTY GRANGE. There is 
to be a meeting of Kennebee County Grange 
in the hall of Cushnoc Grange. Riverside, 
on Wednesday. June 2d, at ten o'clock, 
A. M.. and continuing through the day. 
In the afternoon there will be a discussion 
of farm topics to which all patrons and 
farmers are invited. Among other sub- 
jects, the following will be discussed: Re- 
solved, That stock raising for beef and 
working purposes is more profitable to the 
farmers of Kennebec county, than dairying. 
A. C. True, I. Cornforth, J. E. Stevens, in 
the affirmative. S. K. Litchfield, J. R. 
Nelson, O. Meader. in the negative. ILS 
Smith of Monmouth, will read a paper on 
| fruit. Oliver Hinckley and Naney Wood- 
lard were appointed to edit the paper, with 
J. A. Sawtelle and M. A. Cornforth as sub- 
stitutes. The entertainment will be a bas- 
ket picnic. Those coming the night before. 
will be kindiy cared for by the members 
of Cushnoe Grange. 





CO-OPERATIVE WOOL-SELLING. The 
Lewiston Jonrnel says that the Patrons of 
Husbandry of Androscoggin county. ata 
meeting in South Lewiston, May 5th, de- 
| cided that it would be for the 
farmers to-operate in selling 
| A vommittee consisting of D. 
Turner. A. E. Bradford of Turner 





their wool. 


wvol and have it sold to the best advan- 
tage. ‘The committee have secured for the 
| purpose, the building north of Huston & 
Boynton’s cracker bakery, in Auburn, and 
| wool will be received every Monday, from 


, adjoining towns who wish to co-operate in 

| thus disposing of their wool. 

GRANGE Deruties ror 1830. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the Grange Deputies for 

Ix" State. for the current year: At large. 





N. Ham. Lewiston; A. K. Walker, Nealey’s 
Corner; W. H. Moody, Liberty: I. Lord. 
Saco; T. B. Hunter, Strong. Androscog- 
gin, J. D. Thompson, No. Livermore. 
Aroostook. C. E. Gilman, Houlton; G. F. 
| Whidden, Presque Isle. Cumberland, 


| Charles Davis. Sebage; C. A. Haskell. 
|} Windham. Franklin, Lorin Adams, East 


; Wilton. Hlancock, A. H. Whitmore, Ver- 
| ona. Kennebec, Hiram Cornforth, W. 
, Waterville: E. H. Lapham, Pittston. Knox, 
‘Geo. W. Morse, Union; Lincoln, James 
Trask, North Edgecomb; Oxferd, C. W. 
|Ryerson, Norway; A. B. Waiker, Peru. 
| Penobscot. Nathan Averill, Lee; E. H. 
| Gregory. Hampden. Piscataquis, Lambert 
Sands, So. Sebec. Sagadahoc, D. R. Wy- 
lie. West Bath. Somerset, J. 5. McIntyre, 


Solon: S. H. Goodwin, St. Albans. Waldo, 
F. W. Ritchie, Monroe. York, Horace 
Harmon, Buxton: J. H. Hammond, No, 


Berwick. 





Improvement of Cows for a Milk Dairy. 
The habit of copious and long continued 
milking in cows is one that is acquired and 
not natural. In a condition of nature, a 
cow provides for the wants of her calf only 
until it is able to graze. when the milk 
gradually decreases, and after three or 
four months, the secretion is discontinued. 
As our dairy cows, by long education and 
breeding, have acquired a habit of copious 
and persistent milking, it is consistent that 
a course of neglect in those respects should 
tend to discourage this habit. and, to some 
| extent, lead the cows back toward a condi- 
tion of nature. On this account it is con- 
‘sidered unwise to permita dairy cow to 
‘nurse her calf even for one day, for the 
' irregular and intermittent drawing of the 
' milk operates to lesson the yield at once, 
and if continued fora month is seriously 
jinjurious to the milking capacity of the 
cow. In the improvement of cows kept 
specially for milk this is, perhaps, the first 
and most important point to be considered. 








to A milk-producer must start with purchased 


interests of | 


| cows, or usually dces so. When these | 
| cows are near their calving time they re- 
;quire good feeding, for a cow in good 
| healthful condition will pass through the 
| difficulties of parturition with ease and 
| safety, when one that has been sparely fed 
| while dry will often fail in this respect and 
in her whole future season of milking. It 
is a question if it is more profitable to 
hem cows for the milk dairy or to buy 





them when fresh and sell them as soon as 

they fail. After considerable experience 
and much figuring as to feed and other 
| points to be estimated, the writer has con- 
| cluded that in respect to profit there is no 
| difference; while if a dairyman wishes to 
| improve his herd he must breed them. By 
| breeding his cows he may, in a short time, 
| procure a herd of even and excellent char- 
acter, and by perseverance may gain a rep- 
utation for his animals that will enable him 
to sell his surplus calves at good prices, 
| Which will afford an excellent profit and 
| pay well for the keeping of the cows while | 
they are not milking. In choosing the 
breed one will be guided by circumstances. 
| The heaviest milkers are the Dutch, or, as 
they are also called, Forth Friesians or 
Holsteins, the last named being inapplica- 


| ble and misleading. These are large- 
| bodied cows, and must be fed in propor- 


|tion. The next heaviest milker and per- 
haps the best dairy cow is the Ayrshire, 
a smaller cow and a lighter feeder, but one 
| that will sometimes yield her live weight of 
milk in ten or twelve days. The grade 
Shorthorn and the common natives cost 
| less money to procure, and perhaps are 
the best for the purpose of a dairyman who 
It need not be 


| Wishes to improve a herd, 
| sald that he must select good animals to 
start with. A bull of the breed chosen, 
| either Dutch or Ayrshire, from a heavy 
milking cow, and not more than a year old, | 
may be procured. ‘The most promising 
| calves thus produced should be put under 
| a course of training as soon as dropped. 
They should be removed from the cow at 
} once to a distant shed, where a separate 
}pen should be provided for each. This 
| prevents the learning of bad habits, and | 
| sucking each other, and tames and gentles | 
them, and familiarizes them with confine-| 
ment and handling. All these are valua- 
| ble. and afterward have a favorable effect 
upon the milking. ‘The calf may be fed 
three times a day for a week—as soon as 
the milk is drawn, the cow being milked 
dry each time, After that the milk may 
be for cream and skimmed, and the 
skimmed milk warmed for the calf. The} 
butter may often be made as profitable as 
the milk would be, and the rearing of the 
calf cost very little in this way. A cow 
kept for milk needs bone and muscle, with 
a large capacity for digestion and a large 
frame well formed rather than fat. These 
are gained by feeding the calf in the man- 
ner above mentioned. The calf should be 
bred at twelve or feurteen months and 
should be well fed until her calf is dropped, 
that growth may be continuous. If the! 
breeding is delayed longer, the total profit 


set 


on the cow during her life is reduced in 
proportion. When milking, the young 


cow should be generously fed, so as to in- 
crease the flow of milk and extend the ca- 
pacity of the udder, and should be milked 
at least six months before she is bred 
again, and milked as long as she will yield 
any up to four weeks of calving. This | 
management tends to prodce copious and | 
persistent milking, which are precisely | 
what are required by the milk producer for | 
profit. Feeding is a most important ele- 
ment in rearing acow. The more feed a! 
cow can eat and digest without making fat. 
the more milk she will produce. A large | 
and healthful digestive capacity is necessa-| 
ry for copious milking, and this is a mere | 
matter of education, to be begun with the} 
ealf and continued with the cow. For the} 
production of milk nitrogenous food is re- 
quired, Malt sprouts (always steeped. 
however, and never fed dry), ground oats 


and bran, wheat shorts, or coarse mid-! 
dlings, and cotton-sced meal may be fed 
every day in the year with profit. The 


rations used in the writer's dairy for a calf 
is from two ounces to one pound, accord- 
ing to age, and fora cow in full milk ten 
pounds daily, even when fed upon grass: 
the extra milk will pay for it, and if not 
the manure made will. .\ mixture of all 
these feeds is preferable to any one. 
The manner of milking is important. 
This may make or mar the cow. Perfect 
quietness and gentleness in the stable at 
all times is indispensable for good milking. 
| The milking should be performed rapidly. 
steadily and completely. The last drop 
should be drawn. It should be done with 
the iand and not with the fingers. Strip-| 
ping, so called, is to be avoided. A change 
of milkers is occasionally advisable, and, 
in general, a cow should be so trained in 
every way that her owner may do any 
reasonable thing he wishes with her with- 
out making her nervous. Regularity in 
milking as in feeding is to be observed, and | 
acarefal watch kept upon the eow, that 
the first ndication of anything wronyz may 
be observed and remedied before a remedy 
may be too late. Finally, persitence in 
this management for a few years will pro- 
duce a herd of such character that it could 
not be purchased at any reasonable price, 
and whose product will double that of any 
ordinary mixed herd. For the most satis- 
| factory success, however, the original bull, 
if a good one, or one of his progeny, should 
be retained, for close relationship is 
desirable—V. Y. Tjmes. 


+e = 
Set Ants on the Currant Worms. 
had currants and no | 


The reason why, when my neigh- | 
“were eaten up, was the subject of 


very | 
| 


| 


much conjecture. ‘I'wo years ago I dis-| 
| covered some of the worms on my bushes 
}and sat down to review my past life, and 


| weep over the sins of our first parents. 
| when a common black ant ran along one of | 
| the bushes, seized a worm, and soon smoth- | 
lered it. I mused, and picking off a few 
leaves. [ took them to a large ant hill close 
by. and laid them down. Well, those worms | 
| had to make their wills pretty quick. So] 
| learned that ants were not made in vain. | 
have several colonies close by my bushes, 
| and have lots of currants. I tried once to 
| destroy these hills. but now I look upon 
them as my friends. I never tried trans-| 
planting ants, but have no doubt it could 
| be easily done. But I hear some one say. 
**I would rather have the worms than those 
| disagreeable ants.” Well, just as you like, 
but as for me, I would just as soon eat ants 
as white helebore or Paris green. So | 
have let out the job of picking currant 
worms to the ants, and the potato bugs to 
the hens, and planting my potatoes close 
| by the house for that purpose. Other peo- | 
ple may do as they like. 


+o — 
044 Year Baldwins. 


When Mr. Ewer of Battle Creek. Mich., 
moved upon bis present farm there were | 
seven Baldwin apple trees upon it. Six of | 
them came into bearing on the off year, | 
and the following year the seventh bore 
and the sixth omitted. They have kept tp 
that order ever since. He has grafted | 
other trees from these and as they came | 
into bearing they bore on the same years 
on which the trees from which their grafts | 
were taken bore. One year, the odd, he| 
plowed up the orchard in the spring, which | 
had been in sod many years, and those 
trees which would have borne that year, 
blossomed, but shed their blossoms; still 
they did not bear the next year, and wait- 
ed till their regular year came round again, 
when they bore. Those that had borne on 
the even year, adhered to their regular 
year without change. Mle has grafted 
many times since from the original seven, 
on different years, but they all follow their 
parent trees in their bearing years.—Rural 
Home. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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b@Cultivators differ in their opinions 
about the necessity for mulching newly set 
trees; the practice is, nevertheless accom- 
panied with excellent results; it prevents 
the moisture of the ground from evapor- 
ating and maintains a uniformity of heat 


and moisture conductive to the formation 





j my attention. 
| hold duties to help about. 


| quilting ; 


Woman's Department. 


Total A»stinence. 


I was very much pleased to see in the 
last number of the Farmer, an artlele 
upon this subject. [am fearful that this 
subject is neglected more than it should be, 
by our sisters, whose talents help fill a 
coloamn in the FARMER. Although it is 
very impartant that we should have bread 
to sustain our bodies, I think it very im- 
portant, too, that we should help all we 
can to drive intemperance from our midst, 
and try to redeem the fallen. I fully con- 
cur with Nellie Franklin, that the moderate 
drinker 1s the one to be most feared and 
avoided. ‘The so-called moderate drinker 
is the one that usually drinks the most 
liquor. He who can drink one or two 
glasses, as he chooses, without feeling any 
bad effects,is the greatest bane we can 
find in society. If we should ask anybody 
if such a man drank intoxicating drink, the 
answer would be, “he drinks when he wants 
it, but not to excess; he never gets drunk.” 
Soviety favors him; he is looked up to by 
the church, and is sustained in every un- 
dertaking. But the common drunkard who 
reels in the street, he can drink but a little 
of the poison before his brain is on fire and 
his steps are unsteady. He is shunned and 
avoided like a viper; is jeered at by bovs 
in the street; even at home perhaps, ‘is 
treated coldly; there is nobody to speak an 
encouraging word. Oh, my dear sisters. 
do not let us forget while we are working 
to overpower the demon rum, to speak x 
few hopeful words to the reeling drunk- 
ards; such words spoken in the right 
place will sink down deeper into their 
hearts, and be the means of doing more 
good than a multitude of scornful looks. 

I never feel like jeering or laughing when 
I see a young man reeling about the street : 
1 always think he was some mother’s boy ; 
some mother had kissed and caressed him 


jin his cradle, and doated on him as her 


heart's idol; some mother had taken him 
upon her knee and pointed him the way to 
Jusus. But in an evil hour he fell, and 
some mother shed many heart-rending tears 
over his fall. 

Let us not forget this, those of us who 
have brothers, husbands and sons, that in 
an evil hour, and by some alluring power, 
they, too, may fall as many young men 
have done, with as strong a mind as we 
have faith to believe our loved ones have. 
Would we like to have them jeered at and 
forsaken? ‘Think of this when we see the 
drunkard, and take him by the hand and 
speak a few kind words to him. It can do 
uo harm, and may be the means of saving 
him from filling a drunkard’s grave. Let 
us not forget, too, that without the aid of 
Almighty God, our efforts will avail noth- 
ing; even a sparrow cannot fall to the 


| ground without His notice; is it probable 


that we, in our own strength, can redeem 
the fallen? We must implore aid from on 
high if we would prosper in any undertak- 
ing. Let us then look to God for strength 
to guide us over life’s stormy sea, and pray 
to Him that we may live in such a way on 
earth, that when the Death Angel shall 
come for us that we shall gain an entrance 
into that Holy City, where there is no more 
heart ache; no more sorrow. G. D. 
Readjield, 


We have taken the Farmer for over 20 
years, and [ have thought of writing a lit- 
tle for the Woman's Department, if you 
please Mr. Editor, for a twofold reason? to 
exchange ideas with the sisters and to send 
greetings of friendship and love to some of 
its contributors, Where is Almira of Clif- 
ton, Me., who told us last winter how to 
make a stew of saltpork, stale bread, and 
potatoes. I have tried it and it was fit for 
a king, if he were not of a Jewish pedigree. 
She was a dearly loved friend of my early 
girlhood, and had a face sweet as an apple 
blossom, and a brain equal to compose a 
speech to be read before Congress, as well 
as to make a pudding or stew. We want 
to hear from her again. 

I wish to tell these flower growing con- 
tributors how I make rustic trellises for 
plants that trail as well as supports for 
sweet peas and many other things. 

For a fuschia, an old window curtain fix- 
ture, if Lean get one; sharpen the lower 
end, allowing four inches to be driven into 
the ground; inthe middle of the stick I 
bore a hole with a half ineh bit, into which 
I drive a round cedar stick, 18 inches long, 
which any woman can whittle if she has a 
sharp knife and a little yankee ingenuity. 
I bore holes above and below at the dirs 
tance of Sinches apart. The lower and 
upper sticks must be gradually shorter. 
Then I take some of the best strands from 
the top of an old bushel basket, wash or 
wet them until they are limber. Tack one 
end on the end of the lower stick, and carry 
it up to the top, carefully tacking it on the 
end of each stick, At the top I fasten as 
an ornament, a knob such are used for 
hanging pictures, which can be bought for 
five cents. Carry the strand down the 
other side the same, and if I have to piece 
it, lap the ends on the end of one of the 
sticks, then give a good painting of white 
lead, I make some of cedar sticks and old 
hoop skirt wire, and they look pretty and 
answer my purpose, L.. 

Dexter. 


+e . 
A Fow Thoughts. 


Quite a long time since I wrote a piece 
for the dear old FARMER, and- meant to 
have written again soon, but my time has 
been fully occupied. Iam attending school 
and my studies require the greater part of 
Saturdays there are house- 
I am truly glad 
to say I can go into the kitchen and doa 
baking, wash a floor, or get a dinner with 
no trouble whatever, or I can take a seat at 
the instrument, and play afew tunes for 
my friends or my own amusement. I am 
sorry to say some young ladies scorn the 
idea of putting their hands into the dish- 
water or the bread pan, and will step be- 
hind the door if they hear the step or voice 
of one that isn'ta member of the family; 
but if they respected their mother or had 
any regard for her feelings, they would 
roll up their sleeves, put on a large apron 


jand stgp into the kitchen with a willing 


heart and ready hand; then in the after- 
noon they can enjoy her company in the 
sitting roum, where she can give instruc- 
tions in the work which is to be done in 
this room. I cut and make my clothes, 
with the instruction of my mother and the 
aid of good patterns and a machine, and be- 
sides this I find time to make visits and re- 
ceive visitors. 

I was reading the other day what one of 
the sisters said about making patch-work 
these kind of quilts are some- 
times very pretty, but I think if we count 
our time worth anything, that it is cheaper 
by far to make puffs; then weedon’t have 
to have the great awkward quilting frames 
around two or three days, as we have to 
when quilts are made, as quiltings are not 
considered such great affairs as they used 
to be twenty-five or thirty years ago. I 
am glad to see that the young are takin 
an interest in this column; hope we shall 
hear from more of our young friends as 
well as our older ones. 

OLDEST DAUGHTER. 

So. Norridgewock. 





Habits of velyet or satin overdresses of 
tulle or of silk covered with lace will be 
worn. These habits are cut almost pre- 
cisely like the masculine frock coat, but 
have no sleeves whatever, only a row of 
narrow white lace gathered around the 
armhole. 


Peay es yo te 

China crape searfs large enough for man- 
tles are shown covered with embroidery. 
The palest rose, cream and blue are shown 
in these mantles, and the embroidery is in 
gay colors, representing natural flowers 
and foliage done in long stitches of India 
needle-work. 


Plain round skirts of corduroy or velvet 
will be worn with the new Fromeh surtowh, 








of new roots. 





